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BLACKFRIARS 


ST. DOMINIC TO-DAY 


Aucust 4th is the Feast of St. Dominic, the founder of the Order 
of Preachers. It is therefore fitting to dedicate this August number 
of BLACKFRIARS to the memory of one who in modern times and in 
England most closely approached the life and ideal of this founder, 
St. Thomas saw this ideal as in itseif the noblest in the Church, for 
St. Dominic designed a life that was to be wholly contemplative and 
to have the further aim of drawing the flood-gates of his union with 
God so that the over-fulness of contemplation might inundate the 
human soil thirsty for the Word of God. The ideal is a life of 
action flowing directly from the super-abundance of contemplation, 
without ever ceasing to be contemplative. Many have recognised 
the justice of St. Thomas’s contention on this question which was 
yet so personal to himself. Often, however, they will declare it too 
high for practice. For example: ‘ The achievement in practice of 
this ideal must necessarily be rare. Contemplation is itself de facto 
exceptional enough; how much more so an activity which proceeds 
from it, not as a dissipation of spirit, but per modum additionis. The 
intensity of charity which this imples must presuppose all but heroic 
sanctity ’ (The Love of God by Aelred Graham, O.S.B., p. 184). 

But in defence of the ideal of St. Dominic it may now be insisted 
that when practised it is not easily acknowledged by modern activist 
standards. Father Vincent McNabb was often regarded as fanatical, 
eccentric and living entirely in the dust and ashes of the Middle 
Ages. One will acclaim his work among the Jews or his sympa- 
thetic efforts for reunion in Christendom, but will condemn his social 
teaching on the land or handicraft as unbalanced. Another will fol- 
low him ‘ back to the land’ but be amazed that he should give his 
full support to an apostolate of Christ the Worker which would, 
among other things, sanctify the factory worker at his machine 
or the clerk on his stool. Each will find some characteristic over- 
whelmingly admirable while much remains at best enigmatic, often 
even ioolish. 

But only those who can accept the man as a piece, whole and com- 
plete, will be able to see the reincarnation of St. Dominic, the con- 
templative-preacher. The external manifestation of the Dominican 
life, the fearless wearing of his habit, the bare poverty of his cell, 
the booted trudging of the London streets, the careful sweeping and 
tending of the library, his dramatic acts of humiliation, and in gen- 
eral the regularity of his life within the cloister, all this together 
with his zeal for the Land, the Jews, Union of Chrisendom, the Papal 
Encyclicals, all flowed from the union of his soul with God, that 
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union which became more intimate with every Mass when he was 
daily fed by Christ’s Body. His piety towards our Lady and the 
Saints gave Father Vincent the air of a child always happily ex- 
ploring the house of the Lord where he lived. He was a simple 
man despite the multiplicity and variety of his works, and his sim- 
plicity came from his prayer and union with God, his charity and 
faith in his Mother, the Church. Since his life flowered thus from 
one single foundation, the simplicity of holiness, it would be a dis- 
tortion to select one feature as authentic Christian living and another 
as fanatical or eccentric. Diversity of stress and, occasionally, over- 
emphasis was bound to occur as in all things human. But the wis- 
dom of the Spirit came to dominate and keep the balance more as 
his life lengthened. 

The wit of the street corner orator leapt from the same quick 


- mind that gave advice and spiritual counsel with a penetration that 


attracted hundreds to his confessional at St. Dominic’s Priory. A 
simple man will see things simply—if thy eye be single thy whole 
body will be lightsome—a simple man who has the simplicity of holi- 
ness sees all things from one single eminence, the simplicity of God, 
the centre of the circle of creation. The diversity of the tributes 
contained in this number of BLACKFRIARS may help to reveal the sim- 
plicity of Father Vincent in his manifold works and relationships. 
In all his activities he never ceased to be the contemplative, and 
those who here write his praises have drunk of the overfullness of 
that contemplation, flowing out in many streams from the single 
spring. 

The recent transference of the relics of St. Dominic at Bologna, 
unhappily necessitated by the war, has happily revealed the integ- 
rity of the Saint’s physical remains. The X-ray examination of the 
tomb is reported to have shown the energetic Preacher who travelled 
the length and breadth of Europe, always on foot, to have been a 
short man, only a few inches more than five feet, and the hands that 
so frequently held the consecrated Host in the Mass that was the 
centre of his contemplation were of exceptional length, expressive 
of the giver of God’s word and grace. Those physical remains are 
ef a man who lived and worked out his ideal in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the heroic death of his son, Father Vincent McNabb, in June, 
1943, has shown that the spirit remains alive, fed not fettered by 
a medieval rule of life and a medieval habit. Fr, Vincent has shown 
that St. Dominic is up to date. The true contemplative is always 
contemporary. The contemplative preacher applies eternity to his 
own times. 

Epitor, 
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Pt TO FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 


Baring writes : ‘I once had a letter from a New Zealander who 
wrote a beautiful book—not a Catholic. He attended one of 
Fr. Vincent’s Conferences and wrote the enclosed, on which | 
base what I send you... ‘‘ March, 1931. I have twice heard 
Fr. Vincent preach. It was each time the most exquisite, inti- 
mate, unique experience. When he began in his halting and 
wandering way I was disappointed; but in five minutes I had 
learnt to attune my ear, and my attention was closely held. I 
was entranced and hardly felt human when I came away—lI felt 
so light—that is memorable; the lightness—the taking flight 
that had happened—something divine. . . I noticed that he 
often did not remember the exact words of his text, or of many 
parts of the Bible—when he wanted to repeat them—but must 
find and read them anew. He was so filled with remembering 
that the actual words meant nothing to him—but their meaning 
only. Now at last I have heard what I always have longed to 


~hear—a man inspired. D’A.C.’’’ 


A poet heard you preach and told me this: 
While listening to your argument unwind 
He seemed to leave the heavy world behind; — 
And liberated in a bright abyss 

All burdens and all load and weight to shed; 
Uplifted like a leaf before the wind, 
Untrammelled in a region unconfined, 

He moved as lightly as the happy dead. 


And as you read the message of Our Lord 
You stumbled over the familiar word, 

As if the news now sudden to you came; 

As if you stood upon the holy ground 
Within the house filled with the mighty sound 
And lit with Pentecostal tongues of flame. 


MauRIcE BARING. 
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GOD’S HAPPY WARRIOR 


WoRDS SPOKEN AT THE REQUIEM MASs FOR FATHER VINCENT MCNABB 
at ST. Dominic’s Priory, LONDON, ON JUNE 21ST, 1943, BY THE VERY 
Rev. BerNaRD De any, O.P. 


You are the light of the world. A city seated on a mountain 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle and put it under 
a bushel, but upon a candlestick, that it may shine to all that 
are in the house. So let your light shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your father who is in 
heaven (Marr. v, 14-16). 

‘You are the light of the world,’ says our Lord to his dis- 
ciples; and again, ‘I am the Light of the world’ (John viii, 12). 
If the world then is to be truly enlightened, these two lights, 
Master and disciple, must be one; they must glow with a single 
light and burn with a single flame. The apostle who bears the 
gospel-message must strive by life and teaching to identify him- 
self with the Lord who sends him. 

‘Let your light shine before men that they may glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.’ These words provide a clue to the. 
life-secret of him whose going leaves a heavy burden of sorrow 
on our hearts—a sorrow not tor him, who has gone to his well- 
earned rest and rich reward, but for ourselves who have lost 
him for a time and will surely never in this world see his like 
again. You knew him and what he was; but there must be 
many who were puzzled and even astonished at this strange 
figure walking our streets and appearing to be a visitor from 
another century who had strayed into our modern world. He 
was a Friar Preacher; and a Friar Preacher, according to the 
terms of the contract he makes on the day of his religious pro- 
fession, exists solely to seek God’s glory by working for the sal- 
vation of mankind. He serves this end chiefly by teaching and 
detending the Catholic faith: the means he employs are prayer, 
study and preaching. For more than fifty years Fr. Vincent 
McNabb unceasingly and unswervingly followed that glorious 
ideal with all the devotion of his energetic mind, with all the 
love of his generous heart and soul and with a zeal unparalleled 
in the history of our Order in this land. With an almost literal 
exactness he has worthily followed that sublime vocation, walk- 
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ing so.surely in the footsteps of his holy father St. Dominic 
that he seemed to be a medieval friar come alive in our midst, 
His was an unusual life—admirable and, according to twentieth 
century standards, astonishing and even disconcerting, eccentric, 
some will say; but remember ‘eccentric’ is a relative term: it 
depends where you place your circle or fix your centre. To 
place the centre in God and God’s eternal truth and glory is 
clearly to put oneself out of joint with some of the elements of a 
world that forgets or ignores God or even denies his existence 
altogether. But Fr. Vincent was not, from his side, a misfit in 
modern life or out of joint with the world. There is a true 
love of the world as there is a false. God so-loved the world 
as to send us his Son. Fr. Vincent loved his fellow men with 
a true supernatural charity. Faithful to the Rule of his Order, 
he gave the whole strength of his body, the vigour of his mind 
and the zeal of his soul to the work of teaching the truth and 
dispensing the mysteries of God. He loved to quote our Lord’s 
words, * For them do I sanctify myself.’ His own spiritual life 
was an instrument for bringing the spiritual life to others. He 
preached in churches and in the open places, he lectured, wrote, 
toiled in the confessional, laboured and spent himself to com- 
municate God and his salvation to the people. ‘Thousands knew 
him: everyone seems to have heard of him; but we, his breth- 
ren, who claim to have known him well, can testify solemnly 
here in your presence.and in the presence of the silent Witness 
in the tabernacle to his marvellous holiness and unblemished 
life. You saw his external activity, but we were privileged to 
get glimpses of the pure fountain from which all that activity 
sprang. The utter self-abnegation, the rigid asceticism, the 
complete unselfishness, that chair in his room on whicli he never 
sat (he always either knelt or stood), that bed on which he never 
rested—all these are things too sacred and intimate to dwell 
upon. If all this presents a grim and repellant picture to your 
imagination, dismiss it at once: he was the happiest, most light- 
hearted, least depressed member of the community, and he was 
the life and soul of merriment when the time for recreation 
came. Renunciation for him meant forgoing the lesser joys 
for the sake of the supreme and only real joy. 

Yet whatever we may think we know of his virtues, it can 
be said of him as was said of St. Dominic that his true greatness 
is known to God alone. He was indeed a true and worthy son 
of St. Dominic and he provides in our own time one more ful- 
filment of Pope Honorius III’s prophecy that the Friars of 
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GOD'S HAPPY WARRIOR 


Dominic would be champions of the faith and true lights of the 
world. 

Fr. Vincent’s own industry sharpened and brightened the 
keen and lucid mind that nature had given him. All his life 
long he was a student who could marvellously combine close 
concentration upon study and thought with external active 
work. . He was a true apostle whose Christ-like labours were — 
the outflow and overflow of a mind intent on God. He gloried 
in the title, given him by his Order, of Master of Sacred Theo- 
logy. ‘Theology, the queen of the sciences, for him meant the 
Faith, the Holy Scriptures, God-made-man, the Church; it 
meant his beloved St. Thomas Aquinas. There were just about 
four books in his cell, apart from his files of copious notes— 
a Bible, a Breviary, the Dominican Constitutions and the 
Summa of St. Thomas. His many students will remember his 
inspiring and stimulating lectures, and how he always reminded 
us that he was a theologian and that we too should aspire to 
this highest of titles by loving to interest ourselves in God. 

[he cause of God was his consuming passion—the glory, the 
justice, the truth of God—and he defended that cause with a 
life-long devotion, singleness of purpose, a lack of human re- 
spect and, we dare to add, with the fighting spirit of a crusader. 
When he was dying he said: ‘ I must not take death lying down.’ 
It was not his way to take anything lying down, but when it 
was a question of God’s rights and God’s honour, then he must 
stand up as God’s champion. He would have gloried in mar- 


_ tyrdom. 


During the last war he stood up for wronged and violated 
Belgium, by his own efforts initiated appeals and added con- 
siderably to the funds for Belgian Relief. He, took a sincere 
and simple joy in the decoration which was sent to him by the 


. King of the Belgians. This little emblem was among the few 


things he retained among his minute stock of personal belong- 
ings, and it was one of the last articles—that and his Master's 
ring—which he handed over to his superior before he died. 
His own poverty, which seemed to the onlooker —— an 

even stark, helped him to understand and love the r. 
‘Blessed are the poor,’ ‘To the poor the gospel is preached,’ 
were inspired sayings he strove to make real in his own life, 
in his words and in his deeds. His defence of the papal En- 
cyclicals preaching social justice was life-long. He would in- 
veigh against abuses and evils, against the tyranny of wealth, 
the idolatry of the State, the deadness and degradation that 
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come with modern industrialism with all the fierce zeal of a 


Savonarola, yet never was he known in public or in private} 


to give voice to any uncharitable judgement of any person. He 
attacked evils and wrongs—not persons. His brethren will 
bear witness to the same amazing charity within the circle of 
his religious family. To a man whom nature had given a 
rock-like resoluteness and a certain stubborn inflexibility of 
character, and who was by temperament explosive and vehe. 
ment, that is no small tribute. It is proof of a self-possession 
and a practised discipline, the fruits of grace rather than of 
nature. An argument with him—and he could be terrible in 
argument—would end like the miraculous calming of a tem- 
pest: the sun would come out and all would be as if nothing 
had ruffled the waters. He solemnly assured me when dying, 
‘I have no enemies.’ 

The Church’s apostolate is Catholic—universal, a clamorous 
appeal, a summons to the whole world. Verbum Dei non est 
alligatum. Fr. Vincent's life and preaching were in the true 
tradition of this universal appeal; witness his ready sympathy 
with those who work and pray for the unity of Christendom, 
his tender charity towards Anglicans and non-conformists, his 
work among the Jews, his friendly discussions with agnostics 
and atheists; his eager enthusiasm for any attempt to bring bet. 
ter social conditions into the lives of the people or to induce 
town-dwellers to settle on the land. This universal apostolate 
is summed up and symbolised by the striking picture, so 
familiar to many of us, of the Preaching Friar, gaunt and 
rugged, standing on the rostrum at Parliament Hill or Marble 
Arch. When the Catholic Evidence Guild is given a patron 
saint it will be such a one as he. 

People have been asking me what were Father Vincent’s last 
words. 

I will tell you what were among the last four things he did— 
all true to the character of the man. 

(1). He sang the Nunc Dimittis in a strong, clear voice— 
‘Now thou dost dismiss, O Lord, thy servant in peace.’ He 
explained that Dead Marches are all gloom, and he desired to 
face death with cheerfulness and joy. 

(2). He made his Confession and did for the last time what 
he had done every week of his life since he was seven years 
old. 

(3). He renewed his vows, putting his hands in mine, and 
he thus confirmed that solemn dedication of his life to God 
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after the faithful service of more than half a century. 
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made in early youth, now ratified almost in his dying breath 

(4). And lastly he repeated more than once those words 
spoken by his beloved St. Peter to the Risen Christ, ‘ Lord, 
thou knowest all things: thou knowest if I love thee.’ These 
words he desired should be inscribed in Greek and in black 
characters on his coffin, and he gave minute instructions to 
Father Donald Proudman how it was to be done. The words 
might have been the motto of his life: they reveal the glorious © 
ideal by which he lived. All that he said, all that he did, all 
that he was were the expression of his burning love for ‘his 
Master, Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Thank God for Father Vincent. He was a great Friar 
Preacher, but he was something more: he was a living sermon. 
And God grant we may show our gratitude for such a gift by 
striving to take to heart the lessons he taught us by his life and 
by his death. God grant we live with something of his love for 
our Lord and die with his unconquerable courage, that we may 
by our lives give glory to our Father who is in heaven. 
May his soul rest in peace. 


TO THE UNDYING MEMORY 


It was long a commonplace that the world knew nothing of its 


. greatest men. Now that saying was already current a life-time ago. 


It is emphatically true to-day, and its value and meaning affect 
us at the present moment more than ever they did in the past, for 
this is a moment when men are only publicly known by their names, 
and when the real personality for which the name stands is hidden 
under a mass of popular print. 

Father Vincent McNabb, the Dominican, who has just passed to 
his reward, intensely illustrates all this. The greatness of his charac- 
ter, of his learning, his experience, and, above all, his judgement, 
was something altogethef separate from the world about him. Those 
who knew him marvelled increasingly at every aspect of that per- 
sonality. But the most remarkable aspect of all was the character 
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of holiness. Everyone who met him, even superficially, discovered 
this. Those of us who had the honour and the rare advantage of 
knowing him intimately and well over many years find, upon looking 
back upon that vast experience, something unique, over and above 
the learning, over and above the application of that learning to 
Thomism, which is surely the very heart of the Dominican affair, 
To that testimony, which so many have the honour and privilege 
to present, I can add less than nothing. We know holiness just as 
we know courage or the unimportant particular of physical beauty 
and proportion. When we come across that quality of holiness per- 
meating and proceeding from the whole Dominican world, we can 
only be silent as before some very rare and majestic presentation, 
wholly foreign to our common experience. It was not the learning, 
though it had been accumulated over so many years, nor the par- 
ticular familiarity with the master text of St. Thomas, it was the 
fullness of being which, as we remember what we have lost, is on 
a scale that appals and dwarfs all general appreciation. It would 
have been astonishing in any man to have discovered so profound 
a simplicity united to so huge a spiritual experience. Finding it in 
this one man, experiencing. it as we did, there seems little more to be 
said unless for the purpose of reiteration. 

I can write here from intimate personal experience. Vincent 
McNabb was with me walking in our garden here in Sussex (which 
he knew so well!) on the chief occasion of my life, a moment, like 
all such moments, when the soul was in the presence of death and 
therefore of eternity. 

I do not see how this testimony can be amplified. I have known, 
seen and felt holiness in person. In that presence all other qualities 
sink away into nothingness. I have seen holiness at its full in the 
very domestic paths of my life, and the memory of that experience, 
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which is also a vision, fills me now as I write—so fills me that there’ | 
is nothing more to say. Men of this calibre are better known in . 


their absence than in their presence. With that absence the rest 
of my life will, I think, be filled. There are many indeed who can 
add to this testimony, but I can only add to it by an astonished 


silence, contemplating holiness in person and all that was meant — 


thereby. Of this he now has complete visions while we who write 
of him grope and are in darkness. Under the protection of that 
soul and its intelligence and virtue combined, I must fall back upon 
silence. Never have I seen or known anything on such a scale. 
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AT NEWS OF FATHER VINCENT’S 
DEATH 


Apostolic Delegation, 

London, S.W.19. 
June 18th, 1943. 
My DEAR FATHER PROVINCIAL, 

Please accept my deep sympathy on the death of Father Vincent 
McNabb, who worked so zealously and ably for the Church of God 
in this land, and whose apostolic devotion and priestly life have 
won such admiration on all sides. May God rest his soul. 

I grieve with you and the Province and I cordially bless you all 
as Delegate of His Holiness; asking your prayers, — 


Yours 
W. GopFREy, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


Bishop’s House, ‘ 
London, S.E.1. 
June 18th, 1943. 
My DEAR PROVINCIAL, 

I must write to condole with you on the death of Father Vincent 
McNabb. He is a great loss to your Order, but also to the Catholic 
Church. He was an exemplary priest and he has done a magnifi- 
cent work. He did good even by his eccentricities, because one 
felt that he always had the glory of God at heart. I shall join’ 


_ with you in praying for him. May he rest in peace, 


Wishing you every grace and blessing, 
« 
PETER 
Archbishop, Bishop of Southwark. 


The Palace, 
Chichester. 
June 18th, 1943. 


‘Dear FATHER PRIOR, 
I want to send you an expression of deep sympathy at the death 
of Father Vincent McNabb. It must be a sympathy mingled with 
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rejoicing and gratitude at such a life given so whole-heartedly to 
Christ and His Church. What a marvellous spirit he had; what an 
inspiration to be in his company, and read what he wrote, and to 
receive his letters. I remember so well his visit to Chichester, now 
alas! a few years ago. He did from time to time write to me in the 
kindest of terms. 

I know how ardent was his faith, and how passionate his desire 
for Christian unity. We can ill afford to part with the physical pre- 
sence of such priests. But the work he has done and the work he 
has yet to do, living still, must by God’s grace further the cause he 
had so much at heart. 


Yours .... 


GEORGE CICESTR. 


Wimbledon, 
S.W.20. | 
June 18th, 1943. 
My pear FarueEr DE any, 


On behalf of the Executive Cothmittee of the Public Morality 
Council, as well as my own, I wish to send you and the Community 
our very deep sympathy at the death of Father McNabb. 

At the meeting of the Committee yesterday, the Bishop of London 
expressed the regret that we all felt, but as he had only met Father 
McNabb once, on the occasion when they both spoke in Hyde Park, 
he would ask the Rev. Mr. Kendall to add a few words. Mr. Ken- 
dall (a Methodist clergyman) spoke from eighteen years’ experience 
of Father McNabb and his great Christian influence and his fine 
example. An Anglican Vicar, the Rev. Shephard Smith, added 
another tribute, and the Committee stood for a minute in remem- 
brance of Father McNabb... . 


My personal acquaintance with Father McNabb goes back some 


twelve or fourteen years, when I presided at a lecture he delivered 
in the Dome at Brighton under the auspices of the C.I'.S. I noticed 
that the audience while very interested were to a considerable extent 
non-Catholic, attracted no doubt by his personality and eloquence. 


Yours . 
T. F. Motony. 


(As well as this tribute of one of its Vice-Chairmen, Sir Thomas 
Molony, the Public Morality Council also wrote through its General 
Secretary, Mr. George Tomlinson.) 
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FROM ONE WHO KNEW FATHER VINCENT AS A BOY. 
Father Vincent was born at Portaferry, Co. Down, Ireland. Be- 


fore his birth his mother offered him to St. Joseph and after his 


arrival she took him to the Church and, kneeling before St. Joseph’s 

statue, dedicated him to the Foster Father of Jesus, asking him to 
‘do what he liked with the boy.’ The family having removed to 
Belfast, Joe began his school days at St. Malachy’s College—as a 
day-boy until 1882, when he entered as a boarder on account of his 
parents going to live in Newcastle-on-Tyne. He remained at the 
College until he was seventeen, when he entered the Novitiate at 
Woodchester. 

He was always very studious and obtained several Exhibitions in 
the Irish Intermediate Examinations. Both at College and at home — 
he was noted for his love of discussions and arguments, and he had 
ample scope for these with his brothers, who did not always agree 
with his views and not infrequently put him out of the room when 
they discovered that they were ‘ getting the worst of it.’ Joe still 
stuck to his point of view. When quite a small boy, a President 
of the U.S.A. was assassinated, and his brothers were discussing 
the matter and wondering who would be the next President. One 
of them remarked that it was necessary to be a naturalised American 
citizen to be eligible for the office. Joe contradicted this and per- 
sisted in saying that he could be elected some day. As he refused 
to change his view he was, as usual, turned out of the room, still 
muttering, ‘I could. I could.’ His father, hearing the noise, ar- 
rived on the scene, and after learning the cause of the disagreement, 
said to Joe: ‘ What makes you think you could be elected President 
of the U.S.A.?’ An unexpected answer came: ‘ If God willed it.’ 
Of course this was re-echoed by a unanimous : ‘ Oh, we never thought 
oi that.’ 

During his vacations much of his time was spent in visiting the 
Newcastle barracks, and making friends with the soldiers. He gen- 
erally returned home with a fund of information about their family 
affairs, their wives, the number of children, and the wages that each 
one was getting. One summer when the family went for a month 
to Monkseaton (then a village), a mile from the sea and a quarter 
of a mile from the station, his delight was) to be in the signal box, * 
where he learned to signal up and down the line. The signalman 
once left him in charge for a short time, and several trains passed 
while he was ‘ on duty.’ 

When he was between 13 and 14 he was shen with the desire 
to know if a tramp whom he heard singing in the streets of Belfast 
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received much £ s. d. One dark winter’s evening he went out in 
the pouring rain ‘and, disguised as a tramp, he sang until a police- 
man told him to move on or he would be locked up. He returned 
with sufficient cash to satisfy him that street singing was not a bad 
job. 


Although he always possessed a greater love for prayer than his’ 


brothers, who often tound his exterior acts of devotion tiresome, 
none of them surpassed him in boyish fun and mischief. He was 
always ready to join in all their escapades. When he decided to join 
the Dominican Order in England, he wrote to the President of St. 
Malachy’s College, who had been his professor for years, and who 
afterwards became Bishop of Down and Connor. From him he 
received a very short letter, which contained the following words 


of disapproval: ‘I give you six months.’ (In actual fact the six: 


months stretched out into fifty-four years !) 


From A STUDENT OF FATHER VINCENT’S. 


FatHer Vincent was the first Dominican Father to become one 
of the official lecturers of the University of London Extension 
scheme. The classes were held from 1921 in the Catholic Evidence 
Hut at Westminster and, for a period of twenty-two years, Father 
Vincent lectured weekly. In 1929 he relinquished the lectures on the 
Summa Theologica to another Dominican Friar and inaugurated at 
St. Peter’s Hall a Diploma Course in the Literary, Historical and 
Comparative Study of the Bible, under the same University arrange- 
ment. 

On the outbreak of war, the University of London closed the Ex- 
tension Courses. But Father Vincent’s little band of students felt 
that they needed more than ever the help’ and inspiration they re- 
ceived from his lectures; so the Scripture and the Summa Courses 
were continued in ar old schoolroom next to St. Dominic’s Priory, 
with Father Vincent as lecturer in both subjects. Here, through 
nights of deep black-out and often amid fierce anti-aircraft fire, the 
students gathered round their beloved teacher. In his company they 
were able to forget for a while the anxieties and madness of. a world 
at war. 

At Father Vincent’s last lecture, on June 7th, 1943, ten days 
before he died, there were present students who had attended his 
first Summa lecture in 1920. One student had missed only one lec- 
ture during the last eighteen years. His pupils came from every 
walk of life—lawyers, civil servants, doctors, teachers, artists, mil- 
liners and cooks. Priests and nuns, non-Catholic clergymen, were 
often among his audience. Indeed, among his many examination 
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successes appeared the names of many who were not Catholics, and 
of at least one atheist. To Father Vincent they were all ‘my stu- 
dents.” When they made a little presentation to him on his priestly 
Golden Jubilee, on September 19th, 1941, he told them: ‘ You are © 
an unforgettable part of my life here, the longest part... You 
are part of the family in which I live. You, my dear students, 
nave almost exaggerated in what you have said I gave you. I am 
sure I received more than I gave.’ Then, referring to the nights 
of heavy bombing, he added: ‘In months of awful anguish and 
dread of death, something in your quiet interest in the great things 
of truth was an inspiration to me. ... Few will be called to go 
through what we have gone through in the past few years. I have 
passed through that with you.’ 

And what of Father Vincent’s own record? In all those twenty- 
two years he missed only five lectures. He accepted no engage- 
ments which would prevent his being present at his class. Often 
he would cut short a retreat by one night, or make a special journey 
to town and back in order to keep his appointment with his stu- 
dents. Many times he dragged himself down, on foot, from the 
Priory to Westminster, when far stronger men would have allowed 
themselves to remain on a sick bed. ' 

We love to think of him in the old Army hut, seated for a moment 
before he rose to talk, a pile of books before him. He always told 
his students: ‘ Read the Book. Don’t read books about the Book. 
Read the Book.’ But if he wished to quote a classical authority, 
the whole volume must be carried down, no matter how large or 
heavy; he would squeeze it into his old ‘ McNabb-sack’ and hide 
it beneath his cloak. He never lectured on the Bible without bring- 
ing down the Greek and Latin, as well as the Douai translation. He 
always read aloud a chapter of the Book; this he considered the 
most important part of the lesson; and his pupils would have trav- 
elled miles just to hear him read it out. They never knew beforehand 
to what world of golden surprises he was planning to lead them. 
Deep incursions into mystical, social, moral questions would result 
from some simple query, when he stood up, outlined against the 


blackboard he loved to use, and asked, with his smile, ‘Any ques- 


tions?’ His asides, which always had the appearance of chance 
remarks, were Jaden with the choicest fruit from his fertile brain, 
and ‘ question-time’ became as stimulating and adventurous as the 


. lecture itself. 


On Monday in Holy Week, April 19th, 1943, Father Vincent came 
among his students as usual. He was finishing his twenty-four 
lecture course on the Psalms. A dominant theme of these lectures 
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had been that suggested by verse 1 of Psalm 88, ‘ The mercies of 
the Lord I will sing for ever.’ And on that note of joy he quietly 
told his little flock that he was dying of an incurable disease of the 
throat. He offered to start a new Summa Course immediately after 
Easter, if they were willing to accept the uncertainty of the future, 
‘At any time,’ he said, ‘I may have to send a telegram to say that 
I am dead.’ 

On May 3rd Father Vincent began a Course of lectures on St. 
Thomas’s treatise on the Angels. The students had asked for that 
subject, as the Angels were so soon to be his companions; but he 
said to one ot them: ‘I don’t know what sort of angels they will 
put me among, dear child! I am not good enough to go amo 
the good angels.’ After the sixth lecture, on June 7th, he told them 
that he would not give a lecture on Whit-Monday, but he added: 
‘We are all in God's hands, and if it is His will we will meet again 
on this day fortnight, June aust.’ 

On that day fortnight, June 21st, a little group of his students 
did indeed gather round their beloved teacher once again; but it 
was to follow his body to its grave in Kensal Green. Did any of 
their sorrowing hearts take comfort from the memory of the words 
he had spoken to them on his priestly Golden Jubilee, ‘ Little things 
are little things, but little beginnings may be great things. Little 
groups who have the words of Chr‘st and who have the words of 
St. Thomas Aquinas will have their effect. This eflect may not be 
seen before J am only a memory. It will be seen. It will be seen.’ 


D.F. 


From tH& APOSTOLATE OF CHRIST THE WORKER. 


To thank Father Vincent, and to thank God for him, means to 
recall incidents, when his life particularly impressed itself on ours. 
One of these happy incidents occured on Trinity Sunday, 1938, when 
our Parish Priest brought Father Vincent along to bless St. Joseph’s 
House of Hospitality, a stone’s throw from the Dominican Priory, 
London. There and then Father Vincent knelt down and kissed the 
floor of the hall. Ever since we have felt that in some hidden way 
St. Joseph’s House had been adopted by him. We liked to speak 
of him as the ‘ Godfather’ of the House. Only God and he know 
how much it owes him. 

A Priest, whose assured scholarship"and holy simplicity, whose 
uncompromising quest for reasoned Truth and childlike, unques- 
tioning Faith so exquisitely blended, was singularly inspiring in a 
place where ‘ scholars and workers’ mix and help each other, 
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One of those truths, which Father Vincent tried to bring home 
again and again in addresses, at Recollection days and retreats, was 


that :— 


‘Our relation to our neighbour will be the test by which we 
shall qualify for spending our Eternity with God; that this rela- 
tion is focussed in Holy Mass as in nothing else.’ 


His retreats, lectures and classes were refresher courses in the love 
of Ged and our neighbour. Nowhere were they more needed.than 
in a House of Hospitality, where this neighbour of ours knocks at 
odd times and often under very odd appearances. It is good for 
us to remember Father Vincent, when we shrink from some un- 
pleasant approach or when irritability threatens to blur the charity 
we wish to show. 

Looking through the notes, taken during the past years, ‘ love 
of our neighbour ’ seems to demand that some of them be set down 
for the ‘common good.’ Although these sayings reproduce con- 
scientiously Father Vincent’s remarks, they ought to be looked upon 


- rather as cherished reminiscences than as authoritative statements. 


He left us before his Imprimatur could be secured : ° 


AuTtuority.—Office demands holiness, but does not confer it. 
When authority keeps silence where it ought to speak, then 
it ceases to be authority. 
Authority must be self-conscious, but never self-seeking. 
Authority coupled with pride is worse than the devil. 


Law.—In the modern world, there is much legislation, but little law. 
It is the great end of the law to make the citizen good. 


SetF-Conqguest AND SELF-SACRIFICE.—Not conquest is needed, but 
self-conquest. 
The world to-day is suffering from the amount « sacrifice and 
the lack of self-sacrifice. 


ConFEssion.—The Confessional is the safeguard of sanity. 
Frank recognition of sin is the beginning of peace. 
The ballot-box is not as important as the Confession-box. 


Gop’s Love.—It needs divine Love to save human love. 
The tears of Christ are entirely unselfish. They are not shed 
for the dread of his destiny. His tears almost dry other tears. . . 
God’s tears are an insoluble mystery. They show the exquisite 
tenderness of his Love. 
God is never up-to-date; He is up to Eternity. 
C, M. Spitz. 
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From Lapy Puipps. 

I wap the good fortune to be received into the Church by Father 
Vincent thirteen years ago, and since then 1 saw him every year 
several times. At the beginning of my life as a Catholic I think 
I took him for granted and I imagined that all priests would be 
like him. Only gradually did I come to see he was like no one else, 

To go and see him never became for me an easy or an ordinary 
affair. With all his sympathy there was something very awe-in- 
spiring about him. His simplicity and directness and the quality 
of absolute certainty of his faith made him rather like a clean glass 
window letting in a bright daylight in which no half-tones, nor 
shades, no hesitations nor timid indecisions could feel at home. 

I think I must have learnt almost as much from his silences as 
from what he said. He never expressed disapproval nor spoke a 
word of criticism, but very often when I came to him full of per- 
plexities and anxious questions, I found myself instead listening 
(perhaps reluctantly) to words that did not seem to apply to me 
or my affairs at all. But on thinking it over afterwards I never 
once failed to see that I had really been answered. 

In guidance his hand was the lightest and kindest possible. He 
could hardly be called a Director, for his great humility made him 
seem to be going along the same road as oneself instead of leading 
the way. Yet he never let me off anything difficult nor suggested 
the easy way out, and I think I speak truly when I say that per- 
haps it was for that I valued him so much as a guide. 

In the bracing air that surrounded him the conviction that it was 
impossible not to try to keep up to a high standard became natural, 
compelling, even romantic. For he sticceeded in making Duty take 


on the appearance of a chivalrous adventure and he brought a poetry: 


all his own into the faithful carrying out of trivial daily tasks— 
darning, baking, planting a cabbage. To hear him once in a Re- 
treat speak of the parable of the patch on the torn garment made 
me feel that he loved that piece of stuff, the small stitches each in 
place, the smoothness of the patch, even the needle and thread. 

He seemed to understand particularly well how women’s lives 
are bound up with the household objects that serve them. That 
understanding expressed itself in an affectionate reverence towards 
so-called insignificant inanimate things like a scrubbed floor, a well- 
scoured saucepan, a mended shoe. Poverty, as he saw it, makes 
the link closer between the humble things in a home and their users, 
ahd that relationship is spoilt by unnecessary possessions. 


Poverty and Motherhood were nearly always spoken of together, 
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and both of them meant Nazareth to him. For the sake of that 
Family, that Home, all homes became holy places. 

His well-trained and scholarly mind could go soaring up into the 


theological meaning of the mysteries of the Faith, but it never failed 
to come straight back to lavish what he had gathered and stored 


in those heights on humble mothers toiling in their homes. And’ 


so I can say that for me that was his great and, I pray, his lasting 
message. Ever since I came into the Church he made me under- 
stand more and more fully the vocation of Mothers. 

To end I will set down those words of his which stand out most 
clearly in'my memory, owing to the special and slightly mysterious 
emphasis with which they were spoken, followed by the injunction 
to remember them after he was gone. 

‘Remember this, the celibate Priesthood only exists for the sake 
of the family. Without homes that Priesthood would have no point 
at all.’ 

I think he had in his mind while he spoke, the thought of all 
those poor homes round Haverstock Hill, where he was the trusted 
friend of many a hard-working Mother. And listening to him, I 
seemed to see the bond between the great work of Priests and the 
humble work of Mothers. It is for that I thank him, for the know- 
ledge he brought so beautifully home to me, that the Church is 


built round a Family. 
FRANCES PHIPPS. 


From Sr. Joan’s ALLIANCE. 

FaTHEer Vincent McNabb once said, during the Votes for Women 
campaign, that he was not an advocate of women’s suffrage, but 
added that it was only because he was not a politician. Among 
the most treasured archives of St. Joan’s Social and Political Al- 
liance are his letters of encouragement, of which one paid this society 
a high compliment : ‘ Catholic you began, Catholic you thought and 
fought, and after twenty-five years of thinking and struggling, 
Catholic you remain.’ As a Catholi¢ theologian, Father McNabb 
repeatedly gave his advice and support to St. Joan’s, especially 
in its work of opposing sterilisation, whether voluntary or compul- 
sory, artificial birth control, and the regulation of prostitution. In 
particular, during the two wars, by writing for the Alliance’s paper 
and by speaking at one of its meetings, he set forth the theological 
and moral objections to Regulation goD and its successor, Regula- 
tion 33B. On April 23rd, 1936, the fiftieth anniversary of the repeal 
of the Contagious Diseases Acts, he said Mass in Gaetan, 

a gift. 
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Feminism has never been honoured, or humbled, as Father Vincent 
honoured and humbled it when he said, at a dinner given to the 
Prime Minister of Australia and Dame Enid Lyons in 1937: ‘ But 
here I have sat for an hour by a fountain of hope—the women! 
God who provided the mother has provided the women’s movement.’ 
‘He appealed to women to ‘ purify these cast-off garments of men.’ 
Saint Joan’s Alliance has no holier memory than that of the Mass 
which this Friar Preacher offered for it on its twenty-first birthday. 


HELEN DoucGtas-IRVINE. 


A PENITENT OF FATHER VINCENT writes :— 


To write of Father Vincent’s stark asceticism would be a breach of 
those good manners and delicacy of touch which were so natural to 
him and which he so much appreciated in others. He deprecated 
and took pains to avoid singularity in all things that. matter; though 
this was often misunderstood. When dying we are told he repeated 
several times*the word of St. Peter, the great spokesman of huma- 
nity: ‘Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love 
thee’; and our stricken minds can almost reconstruct this dialogue 
between the disciple’s soul and his Master in that final hour. On 
one occasion he had spoken on this text, and said : ‘ Life can hardly 
be said to have begun until ‘‘ Lovest thou me?”’ has been asked 
us. Our spiritual life has begun only when we can answer, ‘‘ Lord 
thou knowest ... .’ It is the question death will ask us.’ By 
Father Vincent’s wish this sublime answer of the soul is inscribed on 
his coffin. It seems the natural one for him whose prayer raised 
him to those heights from which all souls must shrink; and who 
wrote shortly before he died: ‘Gird me, my crucified Lover, take 
me from ways of my own seeking, that my very death may glorify 
thee—speak to me the word Love—ask me again and again of my 
love.’ 
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‘IT IS EXPEDIENT THAT I GO’ 


(Last SERMON PREACHED BY THE VERY REv. VinceENT McNass, O.P., 
S.T.M., at St. Dominic’s Priory, Lonpon, N.W.5, ON Sunpay, 
Fourtu AFTER Easter, May 23, 1943, AT 7 P.M.) 


The Holy Gospel of Jesus Christ according to St. John, Chapter 
the sixteenth (xvi, 6-11). 

6. . Because I have spoken these things to you, sorrow hath 
filied your heart. 

7. Bui I tell you the truth: it is expedient to you that I go: for 
if I go not, the Paraclete will not come io you; but if I go, I will. 
send Him to you. 

8. And when He is come, He will convince the worid of sin, and 
of justice, and of judgment, 

g. Of sin: because they believed not in Me. 

10. And of justice: because I go to the Father; and you shall 
see me no longer. 

11. And of judgment: because the prince of this world is already 
judged. 

In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 

In God’s intimate dealings with those he seni nothing is more 
common than that great game of seeming to go away. Of course 
once God loves a soul, he never really goes away. The soul may 
go away from him. And.if he seems to go away, he never goes far 


‘from the soul, but rather closer and closer to it, and hides himself as 


the sun mighc hide itself behind a cloud. Sometimes of course the 
soul that loves God, with a love begotten of perfect faith, is given 
by God certain glimpses of him. Such a soul sees the truth of God; 

such a soul sees the beauty of God as it had never seen it before. 
Then perhaps all that suddenly goes away. The mind is left, as it 
were, not just in a cloudless but in a sunless sky. The sun has 
gone. It is now night in the mind. They speak of that as the 
dark night of the soul in the one who, in a few hours before, seemed 
to be living in all the certitude of the beatific vision. 

The soul often begins to accuse itself as if the withdrawal of God 
were a punishment on the soul for some secret sin. Of course it is 
no punishment at all, but rather a further intimacy of God with the 
mind of man. For in this, as in other dealings, God never with- 
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draws his presence from those he loves, but only in the mode he 
loves ; and the last mode is the better. 

Or the soul has been given by God some sip of joy, some sip of 
joy that has almost gladdened its heart to the point of inebriation, 
Indeed, the mystics speak of the soul’s being drunk with God. Then 
again, suddenly joy is drained from the soul and some awful draught 
of sorrow comes upon it whick the mystics hardly know how to ex- 
press. There is loneliness in the midst of many; fear where there 
seems no foe. But, as you know, joy is a very dangerous gift of 
God because joy can be sought for its own sake. We are safer with 
sorrow, because, though many will seek joy for its own sake, no man, 
I presume, has ever sought sorrow for the sake of sorrow. God is 
always inviting the soul to safety in union with him. And all his 
leadership is towards the heights; and all his invitations are to the 
banquet of his divine love. 

If it is with that great game of seeming to go away that God 
plays with the individual, he seems also to play it with the Church 
and with mankind that he loves so much, loves unto death. 

Some thousands of years previous to his coming, a thousand gifts 
were given to those whom he was preparing to be the guardian of his 
further mercies ; then Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jerusalem and the Cross. 
There were some three years of showing himself to the mind and 
heart of man. Then as one swiftly opens and withdraws a curtain, 
that vision absolutely fled. What a shock did those get like Peter 
and John, who were childlike in their love of him, that they scrambled 
like children from the boat to the water to be at his feet! What a 
shock when they knew they were to lose him, never to see him again, 
never to hear his voice, never to have the joy of his salutation, of 
meeting him casually as he went here and there! How could he 
say to them: ‘ It is expedient to you. that I go’? How could there 
be anything better than the presence of Jesus Christ, who so won his 
way into the heart of mankind that two disciples walking along the 
way with him invited him to join with them and uttered what we 
all feel and utter now, ‘ Stay with us now; the evening is closing 
in’? We might say : ‘ Stay with us. When thou goest, it will be 
night.’ Yet peremptorily, one might almost say unfeelingly, he said : 
‘It is expedient to you that I go.’ 

Ah, my beloved Saviour, thou art again playing thy great game 
of Hide-and-Seek; of going and seeming to go, when thou goest 
simply deeper into our mind and heart. 

And he told them what seemed almost to contradict what he had 
already said. He told them, in a sense, that he would go and not 
go. He had said he would never go and leave them. Now this 
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bodily presence, with its certitude and consolation—with its certi- 
tude which seemed to make faith unnecessary; with its consolation 
which seemed almost more than a foretaste of heaven—was to be 
at an end, the reason being that he was to change one mode of his 
presence, because he is: always present, into a new and higher and 
more intimate one. _ 

He had not come down into the world just for you and me, but 
for all men. We want of course, in our common love, to be all one 
great brotherhood. Outside Jesus Christ there is no firm founda- 


‘tion for the brotherhood of man, for he, as man, has become our 


Brother. The great boons and blessings he had brought into the 
world were not meant just for that corner of the earth, for that 
little band of men, for'that group of women that stood round the 
Cross. They were meant for the world. Whilst he was in the flesh 
and had all the limitations of that flesh, he could only speak to that 
little corner of the world. In his great love of us, he had planned 
that his continual Presence should bring him to the whole of man- 
kind. Hence, you have him saying : ‘I will send my Spirit. My 
bodily presence, my fleshly appearances will be at an end. And I 
will send my Spirit. He will have a great work. He will do what 
I tell him. He will be my Spirit which I, in my love, send as the 
Spirit of Love.’ 

And what does that Spirit do? He forms the Church. It is 
unique, my dear brethren, that our Lord formed a Church. No one 
else has done that. He organised a Church, not just a building, not 
just a geographical centre, but a group of men; just as a school is 
not a building, but a master and pupils. No one else had attempted 
to organise something that would last after death and carry on 
to the world all he wanted it to know. And after a thousand years 
or so, we find his plan, in making that Church, was ‘as suited to 
the year in which I am speaking and you are hearing, as it was for 
the first day. Nothing is more suited and more needed in the times 
in which we live than the Church of God. It can be ignored by 
mankind but only to mankind’s hurt. 

He said the Spirit in that Church would do three things. They 
are very simple. 

It would tell man that he could lower himself by sin. There was 
such a thing as sin. ‘Sin whereby they have not believed in me.’ 
If they do not believe in the God above them, and do not therefore 
seek what is aboye them, it seems simple to think that they will 


seek the things beneath them. 


Some of those who have intimate knowledge of the devil’s work- 
ing, in these our own days, have said that the devil always tries to 
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“make those intimate with him commit suicide. These intimates are - 


those who, so to say, have adored him. I wonder if the poor modern 
world, in perhaps unconscious worship of Satan, is not being led 
by him into suicide? When one thinks of the young lives wasted 
and families torn up and little hope perhaps for. the future, one won- 
ders whether that master of intrigue and lies, the devil, is not push- 
ing mankind to the brink of suicide. 

But there are those in the world that know that nothing beneath 
man can perfect him, for perfection is of itself above him. Men can 
be perfected only by that which is above. Hence in the world to- 
day, the Church which is almost unique in speaking of sin, is also 
speaking of what here is called justice and which we can call holi- 
ness. He will tell the world of holiness. The Church will not just 
speak to the world of sin. Here, round this church, are those tri- 
bunals where you learn, learn what sin is,by confessing that this or 
the other act of yours was sin. What a lesson! And there at the 
altar rails, the Church teaches you holiness. 

There are two kinds of sacraments, the sacraments of the dead 
and the sacraments of the living. The sacraments of the dead raise 
the dead to life, lift them up. That great sacrament of the living 
raises life up to the perfect life by the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

So that it was expedient for them that he went. Otherwise those 
great truths, a sense of sin and the possibility of union with God, 
a union so close that he expresses it as eating him, would not have 
been realised. All that is now continued by his love to mankind 
over the world not in this or the other village, but it might be almost 
in every village of every country, small and great—the boons of Jesus 
Christ are multiplied. 

The Holy Ghost, of course, through the Church will speak to the 
world of judgment—whether we shall stand on the right hand with 
the sheep, or on the left hand with the goats. How good it is for 
mankind to know there is a judgment! Otherwise men might take 
themselves to be the ultimate judges of the things they think and 
do; as if the things ‘they think and act could ever change a moral 
law ! 

You and | are in the Church. Some of us are grateful to God 
that we were within that Church within almost a few hours of being 
born. And we have lived long years in that Church and never with 
a sense of disappointment, save at our own failures. It has been 


everything to us. It has been Christ to us. All its great sacraments | 


that we have received have been instituted by him with such a fitness 
for us that sometimes we wondered if they had not been made espe- 
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cially for us, and its organisation, God’s special mercy to us. How 
we should thank God that he instituted Peter as a Rock on which - 
his Church is built, and the successors of St. Peter to carry on that 
work of the Church, and for the bishops and clergy. I speak, not 
as ohe of them and the most unworthy, but as one who, from child- 
hood, has received those mercies and as one of a family who stood 
morning by morning at the altar. I will not say, my dear brethren, 
that it is a great duty to have continued loyally to the Church; it is © 
a privilege. 

Ah! beloved Master and Lover of my soul, sometimes I sorrow 
a little that thou didst withdraw thy presence and that no more thou 
walkest beside the Sea of Galilee; that no longer thou didst walk 
with thy chosen Twelve through the wheatfield. Then I know that 
that which I have is better. Now I know what a privilege it was 
for Magdalen to be told to leave thy feet in order to do thy will and 
work ; for all my life should be thy will, and all thy will is thy work. 

Grant me, O Saviour and Guide of my soul, always to do thy 
will how long soever it may be thy will that I should have strength 
to do it and to do thy work, for thy work is first of all to love thee, — 
and then to love, almost more than thyself, after thy pattern, my 
neighbour whom thou didst love to the shedding of thy biood. 

In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 


Amen. 
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HANDWORK OR LANDWORK 


To Father Vincent Nazareth was the norm because God _ had 
chosen that kind of life for himself, because it met all the Friar 
Preacher’s own personal tastes and feelings as to what was most 
fitting to the dignity of man. Shepherds, fishermen, carpenters, 
in a self sufficient community not dependent upon foreign markets, 
‘the primary craft of landwork and the secondary yet necessary 
jcrafts of handwork working together in the primary Co-operative 
Group,’ here might be found ‘ the divine pattern to souls who were 
to do the Redeemer’s work in the\Redeemer’s way.’ 

He rever put the ‘ hand’ before the ‘ land,’ and therefore never 
fell into the error of William: Morris and the artist-craftsmen who 
followed after him. ‘ Home-spun will instruct you better,’ he wrote, 
‘than the Declaration of Independence will instruct you on the dig- 
nity and rights of man,’ but it was the home-spun of the crofter for 
home use rather than the material traded in the market that he 
had in mind. 

Father Vincent’s appreciation of hand work and land work may, 
perhaps, best be conveyed by his relationship with Ditchling, and 
that may be seen in his letters after he had ceased to visit us. 

“Your gift of Whitsun cream was more than welcome! It was, 
oi course, one of the best things that even Ditchling could give. 
But it had memories in its gift; and they were even better than 
milk and honey. How irresistibly it brought back the Ditchling 


I first knew, and loved with the intensity of a first love. I can © 


imagine that many a man marries the girl he loves not merely be- 
cause he loves her, but because his love of her, or her love of him, 
has saved him from some fall . . . I came upon Ditchling which . 

had made one magnificent move e towards the first and best (reality) 
when it bought and tried to till a farm! That great gesture was 
yours, dear Hilary. And on that day you left all the achievement 
of St. Dominic’s Press far behind.’ 

I print this intimate letter (it is dated May 26th, 1931) because 
it will explain much not only of Father Vincent’s land and hand 
philosophy, but a magnificent obsession which possessed him for ten 
years (1917-1927)—he gave it the name of ‘ Ditchling.’ In another 
letter he writes: ‘ There was an unforgettable time when ‘‘Ditch- 
ling’’ was like music to my ear. Perhaps through my own fault— 
and assuredly to my own pain—I idealised it. I had never urged it 
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to any path of sacrifice. But when I found it doing as well as 
preaching the things I could only preach to be done, I gave it some- 
thing of the love I never gave a woinan.’ 

He believed himself to have found in us the kind of life blessed 
with the simplicity of Nazareth and the approval of Heaven as the 
norm for all mankind; we had left the Town for the Country, not 
as pioneers with unsleeping swords in eager hands, but because we 
preferred the life of the Country. But we did love that kind of life, 
and so did he, and into that common life he poured the wisdom 
and enthusiasm of Holy Church. He opened the door to her riches ; 
truths hidden in Hebrew, Greek or Latin would be made available 
in the vernacular; the usages, costume and mind of Rome he 
brought into relationship with our everyday life. We received so 
much from him that we were slow to realise the giving was not one- 
sided; a kind of partnership was insensibly established and it was 
many years before we discovered the pedestal we were standing on, 
before we found that difference in emphasis with which this article 
is concerned—the conflict between the primaries of hand and land. 
In turning to the land I had not, in my mind, left ‘all the 
achievements of St. Dominic’s Press far behind.’ 

Father Vincent thought of printing as ‘a secondary and even a 
luxury craft ’—as indeed it is. And later, when we were taking 
stock, so to speak, of things done, he asked : ‘ Has Ditchling worked 
mainly on Primary things?—as the old, stable, primitive commu- 
nities worked on primary things : food, clothing, digging, spinning, 
weaving. Even community spinning (such as exists in many ‘primi- | 
tive communities) would be perhaps as holy a representation of 
Nazareth as a Mystery Play. Has Ditchling thought so?’ 

But when I set up the press I had no other idea than that it was 
a trade I could follow with my hand and hope to earn a living by 
it. It became to me, therefore, a primary. Moreover, when Father 
Vincent fell in love swith Ditchling, the two Catholic families con- 
cerned had never thought of any Community life, self-sufficient and 
separated from the world. We had indeed. each achieved a personal — 
self-sufficiency as a means of keeping our own families, in a time 
of war, and undoubtedly were agreed that it would add very much 
to the security of the country were the majority of citizens thus en- 
trenched; but it never occurred to us to be shining examples, and 
even when we began to think in community terms we did not urge 
self-sufficiency as‘a primary but held that each man should first of 
all fulfil his own vocation with his own hands. 

Those ten years, nevertheless, were and are an abiding possession 
for all that had any share in them, they were saturated in prayer 
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and ‘ that of a liturgical sort’ as commended by St. Dominic, they 
had their tragedies as when Eric Gili left for the mountains of Wales 
or when it became too evident that we were more involved in the 


finances of the world than was either prudent or desirable ; humanly , 


speaking, the chapter finally closed with the death of my son David 
at the plough; for had he, the farmer, been spared, the land would 
have remained a living part of our lives... . 

From the foregoing it will be abundantly clear that ‘ the land’ 
was a constant note in all that Father Vincent said or wrote about. 
He took ‘the hand’ for granted as a means.‘ He ‘distrusted the 
mechanical labour-saving or ‘ hand-saving ’ device not only because 
it had taken men away from the land into towns and factories, but 
because it deprived the maker of responsibility and of control of the 
things made. But it will be found, I think, that Father Vincent has 
left little behind him actually concerned with craftmanship. 

Among his letters I find a characteristic postcard concerned with 
this subject (October 19th, 1924): ‘ Eph. iv, 28: making with his 
own hands the good thing—not the bad thing. Art is the right 
way of making things. But the first concern of the maker of things 
is that they shall be good things; otherwise it is not Art. Hence 
Art is the right making (of) right things. There is no right way 
of making wrong things. There can be no good way of making 
bad things. The way of making can be good only when the thing 
made is good. There is no good way of making a bad chair; or a 
bad loaf or a bad poem. There is no best way of washing a floor 
dirty or of baking an uneatable pie, or of committing adultery, or 
of going to hell! The artist’s first art is therefore concerned not 
with the outer way of his hand but with the inner way of his heart.’ 

An informative not to say entertaining book might be made up 
of Father Vincent’s postcards, themselves a work of art fulfilling 
the above conditions! But this particular card is a kind of seal on 
the whole of Philosophy of Art; it would have made an admirable 
preface to Jacques Maritain’s great work and Eric Gill in their ad- 
mirable elucidation of this mystery.. 

It will also help some of his friends to understand his pride in 
the hand spun and hand woven habit which he had from the looms 
of Ditchling. He knew that it was the fruit of the inner way of the 
heart; and had it had any of the technical faults of which it was en- 
tirely free, it would still have been classified among the works of 
art he recognised—even though he felt that the weaver’s vegetable 
garden had not been ‘ holily dealt with.’ 1 impinge upon the ‘ land’ 
angle again, but I should here mention that at the very time his 
habit was being woven he felt ‘a little shy of visiting my beloved— 
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my ideal Ditchling—because the neglected crofts seemed to ask me 
to cry out about their neglect.’ 

If a test of a man’s skill or art be, as it is, in the economy of 
effort and material in obtaining a maximum result, Father Vincent 
should be ranked high among artists, for no man was ever more 
economical in the things he used. The scraps of old envelopes and 
wrappers he used as writing paper would have been an affectation 
with nine men out of ten, but with him it was part of his personal 
economy. He was delighted witli new tricks not for saving labour 
but for saving substance. I suppose it is generally known that the 
great heavy walking boots designed for the high privilege of the 
ploughed field, which he hoped to cross as well as the streets and 
parks of London, were cleaned by the simple process of being rubbed 
against his arm so that the superfluous fat (we must take this on 
faith) was rubbed into the leather to keep it supple and waterproof. 

At this point in my writing a letter from the editor brings me 
back to my starting point. He says: ‘I wish I could find the Vin- 
cent letter to me about leading people into the desert and leaving 
them there,’ and urges me to write the true story of Ditchling. I 
think perhaps I have said all that need be said, at any rate for the 
moment. I have indicated what we were to that holy man, and 
it may be guessed what he was to us—a Pentecostal fire! But I think | 
it should be stated that the Gill-Pepler partnership was in being 
before Father Vincent knew more of us than could be gleaned from 
the Devil's Devices (which carried Gill’s first woodcuts), that we 
were then in the middle thirties and filled with the new wine of the 
Faith. 

But as to being left in the desert—that is another matter. We 
had become so identified with the Third Order of St. Dominic, so 
encouraged in being led not only by Father Vincent but the 
Order generally, that when the inevitable hour of testing arrived 
it would have saved many heart-aches and some scandal had we poor 
willing sheep been shepherded. 

I do not think in those days it was perhaps’ so much in the hands 
of Father Vincent as might have appeared—but now it is otherwise. 
Ditchling will all be so clear and simple to him from his place in 
Heaven. It will not now be as it was eleven years ago, when he 
wrote : ‘I have not the heart to risk paining Ditchling which I have 
loved with a love surpassing that of women.’ He may yet see the 


crofts ‘ holily dealt with’ and hear the voices of our children’s child- 
ren blessing him in their praise of God. 
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THE SOUL AND THE SOIL 


TE man who lays down moral principles runs the risk of laying 
down platitudes. When a priest meddles with the affairs of this 
world he is regarded—rightly—as being professionally incapable of 


laying down anything except moral principles. It is not surprising, 


therefore, that he should be regarded as a purveyor of platitudes. 
He may indeed be regarded as professionally incapable of saying 
anything rational at all; but with this error I am not immediately 
concerned. On the other hand, to call priests platitudinous is not, 
as such, to convict them of talking rubbish; if it were so, their case 
would indeed be pretty hopeless. 

Yet even granting the connection of moral principles and plati- 
tudes and the distinction of these from nonsense, it does not follow 
that ‘t is good to be thought platitudinous, still less that it is good 
to acquiesce in the imputation. Much of what I have to say in this 
article will sound platitudinous, but it is a pity that ‘t should. Plati- 
tudes, if true at all, are truths worn smooth like old coins—truths 
ready for falsification. That honesty is a virtue, is true and platitu- 
dinous, but that it simply consists in paying your bills and avoiding 
theft, as the platitude tends to suppose, ‘s not true. A truth gone 
dull is a truth nearly lost. But to grasp a truth closely is to lose 
a platitude, is to be free from a platitude. This freedom, freedom 
not of or from but by thought, Father Vincent won for himself and 


expressed for others. The proof is that whereas many people said — 


he talked nonsense, no one accused him of talking platitudes. 

We, however, must run the risk. We are concerned with moral 
principles, and the principle of anything is its starting-point; and 
once things have started the starting point is taken for granted. It 
is very likely a platitude. If you become conscious of it you may 
say, shamefacedly, ‘ Of course that’s obvious, a platitude’; or, if 
you want to question it, you may call it a prejudice. In either case 
it is presumed to be presumed. Now it is necessary to have pre- 
sumptions, but it is not good always to take them for granted as 
such, for this is to cease to look at them, tc disregard them. The 
Word, says St. John, is the Absolute Starting Point; and It became 
flesh because It was disregarded. And this, in its turn, has become 
a platitude. 

All platitudes about Christ should be taken back to their starting 
point, expressed in that sentence of St. John's, Similarly, as I see 
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it, all platitudes on justice and injustice should be brought back 
to questions of ownership or the right to own; and so my present 
platitudes on the just use of the soil involve the question, Who owns 
or should own the soil? And this question implies both ‘ owner’ 
and ‘ thing owned.’ Who is this ‘ owner’ and why should he own 
this particular thing, the soil? What title to ownership has he, 
from within or from without, by nature or by grace? As a unique 
being or as member of a group? If soil be the fundamental econo- 
mic reality, then our answer to these questions will be the spear- 
head of our reform, aimed straight at the essential target. One 
question must be answered: Who ought to own the soil? In this 
article an argument leading to the question’s answer is taken to a 
certain point and no further; but as a statement of presumptions, 
as an explanation of our platitudes, I think it suffices, ~ 

By Soil, then, I mean that part of the earth’s crust which can 
support vegetable life and, in particular, so much of it as can sup- 
port enough edible vegetation to be worth cultivating by man for - 
his own food and that of his beasts. ‘Soil’ is the food-bearing 


‘earth, not the earth in general but the earth in relation to the nourish- 


ment of man and beast, and of beast only so far as the animal 
itself feeds man in some way. ‘ Soil’ here and now means or im- 
plies ‘ man,’ and ‘ man’ means or implies man’s soul. What is this 
soul ? 

First, we mean something that depends somehow on the soil. 
We do not think that man’s soul would do quite as well without 
the body, that the state of the body can ever be a matter of utter 
indifference to the soul. On the contrary, we affirm its need of the 
body for its own soul-life. As the body lives and grows in time, 
so we affirm that time is not a matter of indifference to the soul; and 
because time is only significant if something is achieved through 
growth, in time, so we affirm that the soul itself achieves something 
through time gradually, that it also grows. In this sense it also 
grows out of the soil. 

The human soul, even the townsman’s, grows from the soil; but 
in its own way. It reacts in its own way: responsibly. It knows 


far more than anything else under heaven; hence it is far less re- 


stricted by time, place, material circumstance, than anything else; 
it is far more free, therefore. The human soul is master of the 
earth, and the source of its power is knowledge. We can act so 
widely and freely because we can see so many possible courses of 
action. What we call deliberation is a comparison of different courses 
of action one with another. To decide between them is to make 
up one’s mind about them; and to make up one’s mind about a 
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thing to be done is the same as knowing one’s mind about that 
thing—because knowledge is our only guide. And if, having de- 
liberated, I choose and act accordingly, I have completed a fully ra- 
tional action whose immediate cause lies in my own knowledge of 
the situation and reflection on my knowledge and decision and choice, 
In a word the action is mine because the knowledge it springs from 
is mine. It is a responsible action because it comes from the kind 
of knowledge that is called rational. We are responsible for what 
we do because we are aware of things we might do; and because, 
among these, we determine the particular thing we will do. 

This is always our presumption, that man’s soul is essentially re- 
sponsible. Its proper action is responsible action; it is a capacity 
for taking responsibility. To keep it withdrawn from responsibility 
is to starve it. 

The correlative of starvation is eating. The body eats; the mind 
also eats. It eats the world by knowing it. It knows the world 
as a field of action, its own action. It acts upon the world and its 
action is an extension of its knowledge into the particular—not into 
the particulars which it merely finds in the world, things as they 
are, wild nature (including stones and the sky), but into particulars 
which have passed into the mind, into images. Man only acts re- 
sponsibly by this extension into the particular; by realising his 
images. Short of doing this he does nothing as a man, as a moral 
agent. As a man he realises his images; his imagination is his 
own; therefore its external realisations are his own too. Private 
property begins in the mind. Thoughts and images are what I first 
own; then, through moral acts, a world of particular realisations. 


Acts and dispositions (good or bad) and things or states of things — 


outside me—they are all mine if they come from my thought and 
imagination. I ‘own up’ to sins because I own them, they are 
mine. So with good deeds. So with all that bears the trace of my 
knowing. Precisely so far as it bears this trace it is mine, I ‘ own 
up’ to it. Private property, as an ‘ institution,’ only fixes my par- 
ticular field of action by excluding everybody else from this par- 


ticular field. It works by exclusion; but intrinsically, naturally and 


inevitably I own already something and am able to own more. I 
am responsible and I can extend my responsibility. My life is an 
extension of responsibility. F 

Through the body the soil nourishes my responsible soul; and mv 
soul, reacting, controls the nourishing soil. 1 controi it responsibly 
and as controlled by me it becomes an effect of my action, something 
for which I am responsible in the same way as I am responsible 
for the action itself. The landscape is man-made, For the land and 
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the landscape and all his material surroundings man must therefore 
take responsibility. . 

To take responsibility implies not only being responsible, but be- 
ing ‘ answerable’ also; and being answerable implies something or 
someone that requires an answer. I am not only responsible for 
my actions and for their etfects, I am also responsible to something 
or someone. I act responsibly like a free man controlling my 
materials, but I am not alone in the universe; there is something 
outside myself which, because all things are interconnected in the 


‘universe, will be affected in some way by my responsible actions. 


What I control in the universe is what I am responsible for. What 
I do not control but is none the less affected somehow by what I 
do control is what I am responsible to. In other words, my actions 
take place in an objective order. They are measured from without 
as well as from within. I act towards something as well as upon 
something. In a word, there is an order of Justice. 

I cannot discuss ‘soul and soil’ without bringing in Justice. 
‘Soul and soil’ is mere alliteration unless between these two reali- 
ties is a connection which matters to both of them. Where any two 
realities are connected there may be a right or a wrong connection, 
order or disorder; and in the sphere of morals, the human sphere, 
order is justice, disorder is injustice. Justice might be called per- . 
sonal order: it occurs when personality enters into connection. I 
mean by this that where you have two things interconnected and 
one-of them is a human soul or is controlled by a human soul, then 
the connection becomes a responsibility and the human soul is bound 
to the connection by reason as well as by any other bond; i.e., it is 
bound in justice, it has a duty. But since duties are meaningless 
without rights, since I only have duties towards that which has a 
right to oblige me, and since I cannot be obliged by my inferiors 
but only by my equals or superiors, it follows that 1 am duty-bound 
in respect of the rights of other human souls and/or in respect of 
the rights of something superior to the human soul. ‘Ultimately we 
should find, if we reasoned it out, that all out duties are grounded 
in the absolute rights of Ged; and all our rights are grounded in 
our duties towards these absolute rights. It is sufficient for my - 
purpose to’ note that the interconnection of soul and soil involves 
responsibility on the part of the soul (and therefore justice), and 
that this responsibility is properly towards other souls and towards 
God. It is because God and other men exist that I can use the soil 
justly or unjustly; it is because God exists that the human race as 
a whole, the community of mankind, can use the earth as a whole 


justly or unjustly. 
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If just or unjust use is an exercise of responsibility and respon- 
sibility implies a kind of possession—limited, however, by the ob- 
jective order which it also implies—then we are back at the question 


of ownership. Incidentally, too, the mention of ‘other souls,’ 


‘other men’ to whom I may be responsible, and of the community 
of mankind, leads to the same question. Can you have a commu- 
nity without common ownership? In a sense, clearly, you cannot. 
You cannot acknowledge A as your fellow-man without admitting 
that he shares with you a need of and claim on the means of life. 
You acknowledge a common claim:and right to the same general ob- 
ject—in the last resort to the same fundamental economic reality, 
the soil in general, the skin of the earth. Every real community 
is a commonwealth. 
Necessity knows no law—that is, nothing less than the natural 
law. Hence a starving man may take what he needs. You may 
take from men the actual control of the land, you may not with- 
hola from them its produce so long as they do not utterly reject 
their social obligations. Each man is naturally a co-heir of the skin 
ot the earth. ‘A starving man needs food not instruction’ (St. 
Thomas). A measure of economic security must precede the ‘ higher 
things.’ Poverty is precisely this measure. Misére—the word and 
distinction have been developed by Péguy—is what falls short of 
this measure ; misére is starvation or chronic insecurity. It is a sub- 
human or rather an inhumar. condition. In a world riddled with 
economic insecurity you can hardly blame men for wanting security 
first of all, and then, only when this has been found, asking for 
creative work, responsibility, private ownership. I have heard some- 
one call ‘ Freedom from Want’ the freedom of slaves; but it is the 
freedom of children too. Admittedly it implies no positive freedom, 
no responsibility; it is, as such, pre-adult ‘and every baby uncon- 
sciously claims it and a great many slaves have consciously enjoyed 
it. I am not for the moment asserting that the Beveridge Report 
implies the servile state; I am only saying that although economic 
security as such has nothing intrinsically and humanly noble in it 
(and it would be a ghastly debasement of language to put ‘ freedom 
from want’ on a level with other ‘ freedoms’), still this security is 
a starting-point, like childhood; and in a mad world it may be a 
necessary starting point, even by its own poor little self, for adults 
also. It implies at least the basic principle of community life : co- 
heirship. Granted this, we can then be as bold as we please in 
seeking to extend responsibility. 
It may be noted too that this ‘ co-heirship’ answers to something 
objective in the soil itself. The soil has a kind of extensive fertility, 
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or productivity : properly cultivated any piece of land sufficient to 
absotb and sufficiently worked by the reasonably hard labour of one 
man tends to yield more food than one man needs for himself alone. 
Put another way, this means that it is normal and reasonable for 
one man to grow more than one man needs. The soil assists socia- 
bility. Furthermore it assists or implies a sociability with the future 
as well as the present; it refers constantly to the next generation. 
It is permanent through time. The present soil is potential with 
future crops. It is naturally linked With posterity, through the labour 
of man. Seed from the present crop, waste matter restored now, 
the labour of t‘llage—this is the present moment’s debt to the future. 
A permanent lasting dependence of man on the land and the land on 
man; children depending, fathers owning a debt, through the com-. 
mon permanent soil, to their children. 

If all this is true, what follows? Platitudinously but necessarily 
two consequences follow. First, each occupier and worker of the 
land is morally obliged, after satisfying his own and his family’s 
needs, to supply (in some way) the needs of those who do not occupy 
or work the land, but still depend on its produce. Incidentally, it 
may be doubted whether those who merely work the land without 
ownership and with no direct control over its produce are likely 
to feel much responsibility for what happens once their own needs 
are satisfied. (On the other hand, of course, aren’t we always be- 
ing reminded of the grasping peasant?) Secondly, it follows that 


each generation has a duty to its children, a duty to pass on, with | 


the gift of life, the land in a fit state to nourish that life, its fertility 
maintained. And even a waste untilled plot may be of more use to our 
children than a super cinema. 

If, as it seems, we are going to be ‘ planned’ rather more than 
our fathers were, we may draw some consolation from the fact that 
accompanying the plans is a reassertion of the principle of common 
ownership. It may, of course, go too far. Half a loaf is better 
than no bread because it is already bread; whereas any plan is not 
better than none because any plan may mean any form of regulated 
soul starvation. But so far as the primary economic basis of com- 
munity—commonwealth—so far as this is affirmed we are still in the 


presence of. Truth'; and so far as the primary economic condition of 


1A truth en which the moralists’ doctrine of Altum dominium de- 
pends : i.e., the right of the supreme and legitimate ruling power to 
dispose of the goods of private individuals—in the name and accord- 
ing to the need of the community, for a very aan reason and as an 
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1905. 
1907. 
1912. 


1915. 
1916. 
1923. 
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1934- 


1935- 


1936. 


1937- 
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responsible personal activity—a measure of security—so far as this 
is sought after we are still moving towards the good. Provided, of 
course, that we don’t lose our sense of a more inclusive Truth and 
a greater good. 


KENELM Foster, O.P. 
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REVIEWS 


OLp PRINCIPLES AND THE NEw OrpeR. By Father Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. (Sheed & Ward; New York; $2.75.) 


A few copies of this book published in New York reached London 
just before Father Vincent McNabb’s death; and, unless Sheed and 
Ward intend to bring out an edition on this side of the Atlantic, 
it will probably not be easily obtainable by English readers. ° The 
book is a gathering together of various articles, sermons, fragments, 
letters, and a poem by way of Epilogue—all drawing attention to 
those moral principles which are at the root of economics and poli- 
tics, though Father Vincent disclaims any intention of posing as 
politician or economist and takes his stand as ‘a priest-teacher of 
the Church,’ basing his theses on certain dogmatic and moral prin- 
ciples, certain undéniable facts, and putting forward certain prac- 
tical proposals. 

The war has set men digging for victory and practising voluntary 
poverty in the interests of patriotism, and perhaps these practical 
proposals may not seem so visionary and quixotic as they might have 
appeared to the pre-war world. Anyhow, it is encouraging to find 
this preaching of Father Vincent’s social gospel being published in 
+ United States with the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of New 

ork. 


B.D. 


Dip Jesus Curist Rise FROM THE DEAD? By Father Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, O.P. (Catholic Truth Society ; 3d.) 


This last of Father Vincent’s C.T.S. pamphlets is a very clear 
and cogently-reasoned answer to the question posed. “It is among 
the best things he has done, and shows Father Vincent at his 
brightest and in his happiest vein. 

B.D. 


Tue Way or THE Lanp. By Sir George Stapledon. (Faber; 12s. 6d.) 


Sir George Stapledon has gathered together here a number of 
papers ranging over the last thirty years. The introductory group, 
entitled ‘ Point of View,’ has little to show but the innocence of the 
typical scientist discoursing on general subjects. ‘The training of 
the scientist needs to be somewhat widened and brought into closer 
touch with business ideals and methods before it would be quite 
sound to entrust ali the affairs of mankind to the scientist, but un- 
doubtedly herein lies the world’s ultimate salvation.’ ‘Truth... 


is subject to constant revision under the ceaseless and, pitiless bom-- 


bardment of ever-increasing knowledge,’ 
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Fortunately the main part of the book is of another order, dealing 
as it does with agriculture in general, of: which Sir George knows 
a great deal, and in particular with grassland and ley-farming, on 
which he is our greatest living authority. Huis approach to the coun- 
tryside is less traditional and humane than that of Mr. Massingham, 
but it is all the more interesting to see in how many respects he 
has come to join what may be called the Massingham party. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is his defence of the small farm, which he describes 
as ‘an absolute necessity to the stability of rural England.’ 

But Sir George’s most characteristic contribution to these matters 
iy his urgent and documented protest against the waste of agricul- 
tural land—in the first place through the encroachment of public and 
private building (since 1927, about 60,000 acres a year), in the second 
place through the assignment of more than half our land surface 
to permanent grass or to rough and hill grazings—a practice which 
though long customary runs really counter to the principles of good 
husbandry, since it implies a continual decrease in energy and fer- 
tility which might obviously be remedied by applying to grass ‘the 
same rotational ploughing and the same concern for improved strains 
which are given to other crops. ‘The details of the technique in- 
volved are Sir George’s speciality, and the zeal with which he has 
preached and practised them has won him an honourable place in 
the records of British agriculture. 

W.S. 


SaInT THOMAS AND THE PROBLEM OF Evi. By Jacques Maritain. 
(Marquette University Press; n.p.) 

M. Maritain in these ‘Aquinas Lectures’ to Marquette University 
disclaims any attempt to summarise all that St. Thomas had to say 
about the problem of evil. He confines himself to two points—‘ the 
meaning of the existence of evil in this world; and the cause of evil 
where free will is concerned.’ As is perhaps inevitable in the thank- . 
less task of rendering the highest achievements of metaphysics intelli- 
gible to the moderns, the result will perhaps disappoint both those 


* who are acquainted with the lapidary conciseness of the original 


and those who expect a restatement in the concrete terms of common _ 
sense and common parlance. The presentation of St. Thomas’s 
thought regarding the ‘ privative’ character of evil would possibly 
have been more convincing had M. Maritain availed himself of the 
simple English word badness (as the equivalent of malum formale), 
whose absence in Latin and other less happier tongues has been the 
cause of so much misunderstanding. And is not M. Maritain doing 
less than justice to the profundity of St. Thomas’s thought when, 

e credits evil itself with finality? 
Evil as such is for St. Thomas utterly purposeless; the purpose is 
to be attributed solely to the (actual or potential) bonum conjunctum. 

The second half of the lecture is devoted wholly to St. Thomas’s 
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profound and subtle thought concerning the origin of sin as causg 
deficiens. One had supposed this was a commonplace to all Thomists 
whether ‘ High’ or ‘ Low.’ A reviewer in the Dublin Review shows 
this to be a mistake (this doctrine is surely presupposed to the 
voluntas permittendi of a Garrigou-Lagrange and to the whole con. 
troversy?). It is good to have the matter set out so clearly, and with 
the collection of relevant texts which are added in an appendix. 


Victor ,Wuite, O.P. 


Davip. By Duff Cooper. (Cape; ros. 6d.). 


__Mr. Duff Cooper retells the Bible story of King David in modern 
idiom, reconstructing motives and settings omitted or merely hinted 
at in the original. But he has taken certain liberties with the text 
which believing readers will hardly like, as when Samuel is presented 
as a crafty and fanatical schemer, while David in his actions and 
judgements is credited with a remarkable political subtlety and even 
with ideas foreign to his time. Was he really ‘ burning with a 
desire for progress ’? 


The author professes to hold the mean between the fundamentalists ; 


and the higher critics: David is no monotheist, and ordinary 
Israelites would be puzzled to explain the difference between the 
Ark of the Lord and the Lord himself. In short, there is a general 
toning-down of the supernatural. Yet the book is pleasantly written, 
though hardly doing justice to the vitality of its hero. 7 
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